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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

A knowledge of the House of Representatives is important to members of 
the armed services, and particularly to those who receive specialized train- 
ing in comptrollership, both as a matter of citizenship and because the 
Congress exercises legal control over administrative and budgetary processes 
of the executive branch through substantive legislation and enactment of ap- 
propriation bills. An understanding of Congress is necessary to an appreci- 
ation of its actions. These actions result from interplay of politics, sec- 
tionalism, seniority, and similar factors. The centers of power in Congress 
exercise a tight control over legislation. The size and composition of the 
armed forces depends then upon Congress and those who propound the case of the 
armed forces before that body can better present that case if aware of the 
many factors which influence the individual congressman. It is obvious that 
mutual understanding will benefit the common endeavor of national defense. 

This paper will be generally limited to a study of the House of Repre- 
sentatives since that body takes initial and most comprehensive action on 
the President’s budget. This is no reflection on the prestige of the United 
States Senate, considered by many to be the most powerful legislative body 
in the world. Emphasis will be placed on conditions as they exist in the 84th 
Congress. 

"The Congress of the United States is the world’s best hope of repre- 
sentative government. In its halls decisions are made which may make or break 
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2 . 

not only our own nation but also the whole free world.” Congress is face! 
with one major enemy, world communism, and two fundamental internal problems — 
curbing and integrating self-centered special interests and holding responsible 
the ever-growing bureaucracy which threatens to throw our representative sys- 
tem of government off balance. 

Since the Senate is now elected by direct popular vote, the concept of 
the House’s being the "popular" body rests on the grounds that since the entire 
membership is forced to seek re-election every two years, the House is more 
responsive to the people; also, at least in the larger states, representation 

9 

is in proportion to the population. "Congressmen necessarily and properly 
reflect the attitudes and needs of their individual districts, and many, if 
not most, of these are economic." "Representative government is based on the 
idea that voters will choose certain individuals who will act for them in 
certain matters, or for a fixed period on all matters of policy."^ In other 
words, under our representative system, the national will is the sum of the 
individual wills expressed in their choices of Senators and Representatives 
£in the several states and congressional districts. The President is envi- 
sioned as the only nationally elected representative of the individual voters. 
This is true to the extent that he speaks for the nation, but in most instances 
his election is secured by a combination of sectional, economic, minority and 

^Ernest S. Griffith, Congress — Its Contemporary Role . (New York: New 

York University Press, 1951), p. 1. 

2 

Cladius 0. Johnson, Government in the United States . (New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952), p. 35J. 

^Griffith, op. cit .. p. 3. 

4 

Harvey Walker, The Legislative Process . (New York: The Ronald Press 

Company, 1948), p. 130, 
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other political interests — a majority of the same voters, as represented in 
the Electoral College,"* that elect the individual members of Congress. 

Unfortunately, many of the voters who participate in presidentia 1 
elections often ignore the selection of their congressman in both primary and 
final elections. Voting in the off-year elections is always less than in the 
presidential years, particularly when no Senate seat is in contest. This can 
be explained in part by lack of publicity as well as lack of interest. Some 
states encourage a larger off-year vote by means of holding elections for high 
state officials in the non-presidential years. Based on public opinion polls 
which have indicated that more than half of the persons interviewed did not 
know the name of their congressman, the length of his term, or even that there 
would be an election in 1946, Millspaugh states that: "The House of Repre- 

sentatives suffers most from popular ignorance or indifference."^ 

The history of this nation reveals a constant shift in the balance of 
power between the executive and congressional branches of the government. This 
has been due to the election of "strong" or "weak" presidents, divided politi- 
cal control of the two branches (dnd of the two houses of Congress), and the 
spirit of the times. In periods of war or depression, the chief executive has 
usually exerted his powers to a considerable extent— in other eras. Congress 
has often been supreme. In discussing this instability which affects the pre- 
dictability, continuity, and certainty of governmental action, Millspaugh 
considers first: 

5 

And not necessarily a majority of the voters, e.g. , J. Q. Adams, 
Lincoln, Hayes, B, Harrison, Wilson, Truman. The World Almanac and Book of 
Facts. 1956 (New York: The New York World -Telegram, 1956), p. 580. 

^Arthur C. Millspaugh, Toward Efficient Government . (Washington, D. C. : 
The Brookings Institute, 1949), p. 178. This ignorance is a sad commentary 
on the efficacy of our public schools. 
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The familiar and often uncalculated shift from congressional to 
presidential government and back again. . . . Changeability in the 
presidency is matched by changeability in Congress, for the charac- 
ter of Congress is determined basically by the play of economic 
interest, party allegiance, and personalities in four or five hun- 
dred territorial subdivisions.' 

The members of this generation are accustomed to the "strong" presi- 
dency. Only four of the past thirteen presidential terms (since 1901) were 
occupied by less than potent party leaders. On the other hand, Wilson, in 
1885, having known only Lincoln to emerge from the long li^e of political pawns 
that followed Jackson after 1837, considered Congress to be supreme: 

I am disposed to think, however, that the decline in the character 
of the Presidents is not the cause, but only the accompanying manifes- 
tation of the declining prestige of the presidential office. That 
high office has fallen from its first estate of dignity because its 
power has waned; and its power has waned because the power of Congress 
has become predominant.® 

The evils of a breakdown in the traditional balance of powers are best 
illustrated by a consideration of the Reconstruction era when Congress, domin- 
ated by the House of Representatives, ruled almost supreme. A single party 
representing a single part of the nation achieved the closest thing to dictator- 
ship that we have known. The result was control of elections by the use of 
federal troops, impeachment of President Johnson (with failure to convict by 
but one vote) on purely political grounds, addition to Supreme Court membership 
to insure desired decisions, repeated passage of legislation of doubtful consti- 
tutionality over presidential veto, and finally, "theft" of the Election of 
1872. Fortunately, the political compromise which allowed the inauguration 
of President Hayes without violence resulted in the withdrawal of troops from 



7 Ibid., p. 67. 

8 

Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government . (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

and Co., 1898), p. 43. 
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o 

the "rebellious" states and the end of the single party dictatorship. 

Obviously, the very life of the representative system as we know it 
depends upon an equilibrium among the major parties, the geographical sections, 
and the branches of the government. Proposed "reforms" which would upset this 
balance of power or prevent the continuance of a strong minority party (e.g., 
proportional representation) should be viewed with the suspicion that the cure 
may well be more nearly fatal than the disease. 



o 

Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era . (New York: Blue Ribbon Books, 1929), 

passim . 
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CHAPTER II 
ORIGINS 

Legislative experience prior to the establishment of government under 
the Constitution in 1789 consisted of the colonial legislatures, the Continental 
Congress, and the Congress under the Articles of Confederation. Many of the 
founders of the Constitution had served in these bodies and brought that exper- 
ience to the Convention of 1787. In addition, they were, for the most part, 
avid students of the political writings of the times and familiar with other 
governmental systems, particularly the British Parliament. Through bitter 
experience they had learned a mistrust of strong executive power and the early 
legislative bodies reflected that feeling. The need for some sort of a central 
government to resist the British was recognized by the revolutionary states, 
but to that central authority was granted as little power as possible. 

The first Continental Congress was a revolutionary body, pure 
and simple, deriving its right to exist from the sanction of common 
consent and force. From the earliest meeting in 1774 until nearly 
the surrender of Cornwallis in 1781, it remained a voluntary body, 
without formal authorization or a deliberate constitution. The 
States wanted independence, but were jealous of their complete 
freedom of action.- 1 

Ratification of the Articles of Confederation provided a formal govern- 
ment in which the limited executive powers granted by the States were retained 
in the Congress. Government under the Articles of Confederation was success- 
ful to the extent that it provided the minimum organization sufficient to carry 

^Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier 1763-1893 . 

(Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924), p. 47. 

6 
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the war to a satisfactory conclusion and to establish peace and order. 'The 

Articles of Confederation were weak and inadequate at best. They provided 

only a meeting place for debate and recommendation, without power to enforce a 

decision or to protect the majority will. . . . No important acts could be 

2 

taken without a two-thirds vote of the States." The inherent weakness was 
dual sovereignty and the prospects of the thirteen states acting in unison 
toward their common good, particularly in the important fields of finance, 
taxation, defense, and foreign relations, appeared dubious. None of the states 
was strong enough to stand alone, but none was willing to surrender its powers 
to a central government. Internal trade barriers began to develop; economic 
radicalism with demands for cheap money alarmed conservative leaders (Washing- 
ton, Morris, Hamilton); and, decline in foreign trade, inability to enforce 
treaty rights, depreciation of the currency, and failure to meet debt payments 

| 

demonstrated to thinking men of all sections that a stronger central union was 
essential to survival. 0 

Little but debate was accomplished in the Congress. States failed to 
pay their tax requisitions and attendance of members was increasingly delin- 

l 

quent. To quote James Truslow Adams: The one great act of statesmanship 

. . . had been the Northwest Ordinance, passed in 1787, for the purpose of 
providing for the governing of this vast tract, which formed a possible colonial 
empire as large as the Union itself."' 

Even Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, and long a 

2 Ibid . . p. 48. 

3 

William Anderson and Edward W. Weidner, American Government . (New York:. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1953), pp. 72-75. 

James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America . (New York: Blue Ribbon 

Books, 1931), p. 105. 
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foe of federalism, influenced by his experiences as Minister to France, realized 
that the Articles were not adequate for a solid and enduring union. He was 
convinced that: 

Until teeth were put into the compact, particularly in the raising 
of money and in foreign relations, America would never command the re- 
spect of the rest of the world or be able to enforce its own proper 
demands. He had even gone so far on occasion to express a wish that 
Congress be empowered to use force against recalcitrant states. ^ 

During the period 1785-86, public sentiment became more conservative. 

The radical leaders of the Revolution gradually lost power. People began to 
desire to settle down to work and to trade. They were content with political 
revolution and exhibited little desire for radical social and economic changes. 

Conservative, property-holding classes, who came into political control 
of most of the states, began to think in national terms. The prospects of 
three or four small, divided groups of ex-colonies and possibilities of British 
intervention under such circumstances were strong influences toward the de- 
velopment of a federalist approach to the union. 

Resolutions were pushed through state legislatures which resulted in a 
call for a convention at Annapolis in 1786 to amend the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. Since only five states sent delegates, this convention adjourned, but, 
first, proposed further action by the states to establish a strong central 
government. Congress supported this call, which resulted in the famous Con- 
vention of 1787.6 

Despite its failures, the Confederation government made substantial 
contributions to the Constitution. "The Constitutional Convention was to adopt 

5 

Nathan Schachner, Thomas Jefferson . (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

Inc., 1951), I, 340. 

6 

Anderson and Weidner, op. cit .. pp. 75-77. 
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sweeping reforms of a profoundly important character, but nevertheless, it 
built upon the constitutional foundations erected in the Confederation era."^ 
Walker has placed a different emphasis on these foundations in stating that: 

"Our present national Constitution, which went into effect in 1789, was based 
almost in its entirety on pre-existing state constitutions and current political 
theory." 8 



Alfred H. Kelly, and Winfred A. Harbison, The American Constitution. 
(New York: W. Norton & Company, 1948), I, 113. 

8 

Walker, op. cit .. p. 41. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

The United States Constitution, as finally signed by thirty-nine dele- 
gates September 17, 1787, was the result of a long series of compromises in 
convention between proponents of varied interests. Representation at the 
convention was comprised of members of the propertied classes who agreed, 
generally, as to the need for an effective central government, but differed as 
to the means to this end. Of the seventy-four delegates appointed by twelve 
states, but fifty-five ever attended the convention. Nine of the seventy-four 
refused to accept the appointment. Rhode Island was at no time represented 
and did not enter the Union until May 29, 1790, a year after the government 
was organized. Average attendance of delegates at the convention was probably 
no greater than thirty to thirty-five. Of the capabilities of the individual 
delegates, only the highest of praise has been reported. For example: 

These men constituted as distinguished and brilliant a body of 
statesmen as America could have brought together, nearly all of 
America's great men of the day being present. Most of the delegates 
had long experience in public office, and many were to rise to fur- 
ther eminence in the service of the government they were creating. 

While most were lawyers and statesmen, the mercantile and landed 
classes were also well represented,* 

Absent on foreign missions were Jefferson and John Adams. Not in 
attendance were those who opposed a strong central government, including such 
leaders of the Revolution as Sam Adams and Henry. These opponents led the 

1 Kelly and Harbison, op. cit .. I, 120-21. 
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fight against ratification which nearly succeeded. The adoption of the Bill 
of Rights, i.e., the first ten amendments, was the price paid by the conserva- 
tives for enough votes to secure ratification by the nine states necessary to 
place the new Constitution into effect. 

Convention sessions were held in Philadelphia. Washington was unani- 
mously chosen to preside. Each state, as in the old Congress, was allowed one 

vote. "In order to permit the members to speak freely and plainly and to pro- 

2 

tect them against criticism and pressure," it was decided to hold sessions 
behind closed doors. Nothing was released for print and the injunction of 
secrecy was honored. The principal source of knowledge of the convention’s 
discussions has been the extensive notes kept by James Madison. 

On the issue of the establishment of a legislature, a major cleavage 
arose between the large and small states. Since New York was included among 
the small states and South Carolina usually voted with the large states, con- 
siderations of present size will not reveal the make-up of the convention 
factions — it might be further noted that it is fortunate for the contemporary 
influence of both New York and South Carolina that the issue was finally 
compromised. The large states wanted membership in both chambers to be appor- 
tioned according to population; the small state bloc desired retention of the 
principle of equality of states in the legislature. "Finally, the Connecticut 
delegates, who wanted a strong government, but who were determined to secure 
some recognition of the states, came forward with very able arguments in support 
...” of that plan which was finally adopted. This provided for equality of 

2 

Frederic A. Ogg and P. Orman Ray, Essentials of American Government . 

(New York: Appleton-Century- .rofts, Inc., 1950), p. 16. 

3 

Johnson, op. cit . . p. 21, 
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voting by states in the upper house, but apportionment by population in the 
lower house. Provisions that no state, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of equal suffrage in the Senate and that each state shall have at least one 
representative in the House have made this compromise almost irrevocable. 
Actually there has been little conflict between small-state interests in the 
Senate and large-state interests in the House. "As Madison predicted in the 
Convention, the great controversies of American history have been drawn along 
sectional rather than interstate lines. 

Election of Senators by state legislatures was provided under the theory 
that these Senators were, in effect, ministers plenipotentiary from the states 
to the federal government. In the case of representatives, members were en- 
visioned to be delegates from the people rather than from the states — hence 
reference to the "popular chamber." It was provided, however, that Repre- 
sentatives must be residents of the state from which elected. 

It was also felt that the members of the popular chamber should 
be able to keep in close touch with their constituents. Local com- 
munities had reality at that time. The people were scattered; trans- 
portation and communication slow. It was intended that the House of 
Representatives should be a comparatively numerous body. It seemed 
logical, therefore, that its members should be apportioned according 
to population, distributed among localities, and elected locally. 

It was believed that when the representatives came together in Con- 
gress, each would speak with special knowledge of the interests and 
views of his constituents. Thus, the House as a whole would be in- 
formed, extensively and intensively, and would be truly popular. 5 

At this time, suffrage was restricted by various property qualifications, 

No attempt was made by the convention to broaden the electoral base. Determi- 
ne 

nation as to who should vote was left to the states that ". . . the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 



4 

Kelly and Harbison, op. cit .. 1, 130. 
^Millspauth, op. cit .. p. 157. 
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numerous branch of the State Legislature.”^ Other germane constitutional pro- 
visions include: The House shall choose its own Speaker and other officers; 

the legislature of each state shall prescribe the times, places and manner of 
holding elections for Representatives; Congress may at any time make laws 
altering these election regulations; the House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its members; and that the House shall 
make its own procedural rules. ^ These provisions are important because they 
give to the House much of the power needed to correct alleged abuses which are 
noted in the following chapters. Through the years, by amendment, judicial 
interpretation, and administrative law and custom, the actual operation of the 
constitutional system is considerably different from what the founders envis- 
ioned. Change, however, they anticipated since provision was made for amending 
the basic provisions. The original concept of the House of Representatives 
has altered but little during the 167 years which have transpired since the 
meeting of the First Congress. 



^U. S. Constitution, Art. I, Sect 2, Par. 1. 
7 

Ibid . . Art I, passim . 
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CHAPTER IV 



ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES 

During the period following the Revolution, there was a continuous move- 
ment to broaden the suffrage. This was resisted by the propertied groups which 
held the political power, but in state after state the restrictions were low- 
ered. In Pennsylvania, all qualifications for office holding or voting, except 
payment of a state tax, were eliminated. Similar action was taken in North 
Carolina. "The revolution brought a distinct increase in the electorate, al- 
though the qualifications for voting differed. The poorer elements both in 
the town and in the frontier sections increased their influence." 1 "By 1825 
every Northern State had finally provided for manhood suffrage." This broad- 
ening of the electorate followed the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian theories that 
economic and political democracy would advance together and that opportunity 
would be assured by manhood suffrage. 

A similar movement occurred in England where the right to choose repre- 
sentatives gradually extended to enfranchise the unpropertied classes. Con- 
cessions often followed organization of the disenfranchised classes and either 
armed revolt or threat thereof, e.g. , the Reform Bill of 1832. Resistance of 
the propertied classes extended this period over a hundred years despite a 

3 

general feeling in the desirability of universal manhood suffrage. 

1 Adams, The Epic of America , p. 104. *4bid. , p. 171. 

^Herman Finer, Theory and Practice of Modern Government . (New York: 

Henry Holt 6 Co., 1949), p. 228. 
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’’Another part of the Jacksonian effort sought to guarantee the political 

rights of labor. Having gained the ballot, the working man faced the problem 

4 

of making sure he voted as he pleased." This included efforts toward ballot 
reform and the elimination of the poll tax. 

Due to the constitutional provision which allowed voters for the lower 
state house to vote for members of the national House, these reforms also in- 
creased the electorate for that body. The voters became party conscious and 
began to expect greater consideration from their elected representatives. In 
explaining the failure of the later Adams generations to seek elective office, 
Truslow Adams wrote: 

As we look over the list of the early leaders of the republic, 
Washington, John Adams, Hamilton, and others, we discern that they 
were all men who insisted upon being themselves and who refused to 
truckle to the people. With each succeeding generation, the grow- 
ing demand of the people that its elective officials shall not lead 
but merely register the popular will has. steadily undermined the _ 
independence of those who derive their power from popular election. 

The addition of about two and a half million foreigners, chiefly in the 
Middle Atlantic and New England states between 1830 and 1850 gave an entirely 
new complexion to the problems of self-government and manhood suffrage. The 
immigrants were largely underpaid and uneducated and had little experience with 
participation in government. These new citizens could be easily led by "bosses' 
and the big city machines began to function in earnest. The wealthy cared 
little about politics as long as the legislatures gave them the desired results. 
"People were no longer thinking in terms of statesmanship and the future, but 

4 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson . (Boston: Little Brown 

and Company, 1946), p. 343. 

5 

James Truslow Adams, The Adams Family . (New York: Blue Ribbon Books, 

1930), p. 95. 
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of private business and the present."^ 1 

With this same control of many seats in the House by district bosses who 
controlled nominations in the conventions and caucuses and elections through 
single party domination of many districts. Since these same bosses exercised 
control over the legislatures, unruly Congressmen, who could not be defeated 
at the polls, faced the danger of having their districts reorganized to their 
disadvantage. With the reduction in quality of members came a reduction in 
moral standards. There were too few like John Quincy Adams who: 

. . . called upon Nicholas Biddle at the United States Bank and 
handed him a certificate of stock with the request that it be sold 
immediately, because, although the investment was a profitable one 
and Adams believed in the Bank, he felt that possibly he would be 
called upon to vote on some measure connected with it and therefore 
ought to have no personal interest in it.^ 

Alexander describes the House as "an aggregation of vigorous elements, 

having different objects, antagonistic notions, and selfish interests, centered 

about indefinite party policies and moved by personal, political, and sometimes 

patriotic purposes."^ Wilson, describing the capability of members (in 1685) 

tacitly places responsibility upon the electorate: 

But the Senate is in fact, of course, nothing more than a part, 
though a considerable part, of the public service, and if the general 
conditions of that, service be such as to starve statesmen and foster 
demagogues, the Senate itself will be full of the latter kind, simply 
because there are no others available. There cannot be a separate 
breed of public men reared specially for the Senate. It must be re- 
cruited from the lower branches of the representative system, of 
which it is only the topmost part. No stream can be purer than its 
sources. The Senate can have in it not better men than the best men 
of the House of Representatives; and if the House of Representatives 
attracts to itself only inferior talent, the Senate must put up with 



6 

Adams, The Epic of America , p. 183. 

7 

Adams, The Adams Family , p. 214. 

8 

DeAlva S. Alexander, History and Procedure of the House of Repre - 
sentatives . (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916), p. 27. 
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the same sort. I think it safe to say, therefore, that, though it 
may not be as good as could be wished, the Senate is as good as it 
can be under the circumstances. It contains the most perfect pro- 
duct of our politics, whatever that product may be. 9 



Millspaugh, who, among other things, recommends abolishment of the House 
of Representatives, considers the membership as follows: 

In the House of Representatives, few members possess qualifi- 
cations for national leadership; many can be local leaders, within 
the restrictions of localism; but at Washington, being parts of a 
multitude, they lack position, prestige, and power. Those who rise 
above the crowd — the Speaker and the chairmen of committees — seldom 
meet the demands of national leadership. 10 

In an attempt to limit the abuses which were attributed to caucuses and 
conventions, various states adopted legislation providing for the direct pri- 
mary which allowed the voters to select their party's nominee for office. Such 
leaders as LaFollette, Bryan, and Theodore Roosevelt championed this principle 
which has been extended to almost all of the states. Individual states have 
widely different laws, but the effect has been the same — reduction of power of 
the political "boss" and less party responsibility for legislation. Whether or 
not better candidates are actually nominated under the primary is still, after 
fifty years experience, open to debate.* 1 

Actually, once having achieved election, the chances of re-election of 
congressmen are very good. The American voter, under ordinary circumstances, 
has a proclivity for casting his ballot for a familiar name to the great advan- 
tage of the incumbent. In districts where the political balance is close, the 
fortunes of the candidates are closely tied to the presidential nominees, but 

there are frequent examples of vote splitting. Johnson says: 

’ ■ ■ - ■ — ■■■■■■ 1 - ~ ■■■ 11 ■■■■■ 

Q 

Wilson, op. cit .. p. 195. 

^Millspaugh, op. cit .. p. 171. 

11 

Johnson, op. cit .. pp. 231-236. 
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There is a turnover of individual Congressmen from one term of 
Congress to another ranging from one fifty to one fourth, but the 
type of personnel . . . probably does not change much from one Con- 
gress to another. ^ 

Turnover in recent Houses (for all causes) has been less. Newly elected 
in November 1950 for service in the 82nd Congress were seventy-one members, of 
which fourteen had previous House service. In the election of November 1954, 
there were fifty new members elected, plus six members returned to the 84th 
Congress who had not served in the 83rd Congress.*'* Thus, the turnover was 
less than thirteen percent in an election year in which the majority control 
of the House change between parties. 

In the final analysis, the membership of the House reflects the wishes 
of the majority of the individual voters in the several districts. Adams takes 
a pessimistic view of the problem: 

The comparatively simple social and governmental problems of 
1787 had become so overwhelmingly complex that it is a question 
today whether we or any other nation are going to be able to solve 
them by intelligence or whether we shall become the victims of un- 
controlled forces. In the early days men received a political edu- 
cation in the town meetings, and most of their problems were close 
to their homes. By 1900 the organization of the political system 
had become such that it seemed to run with as little chance for the 
individual to influence it as the dynamo in a central power plant. ** 

More hopeful is the knowledge that most of the members are well-educated 
men — far more so than most of their constituents — although there is reason to 
believe they eschew this fact in public for political reasons. Improvement in 



12 Ibid. , pp. 362-63. 

13 

U. S. Congressional Directory . 

passim . 

14 

0. S. Congressional Directory . 

passim . 

15 

Adams, The Epic of America , p. 



82nd Congress, 
84th Congress, 
347. 



1st Sess., March, 1951, 
1st Session, March, 1955, 
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the membership will follow improvement in the electorate; a job for the public 

16 

schools in which we invested over seven billion dollars in 1952 alone. 
Reformers would do well to look to their own school districts and to strike 
at the source of the difficulty, not at its manifestations. 



^The world Almanac and Book of Facts . 1956, p. 483. 1952 was the last 

year cited. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Apport ionraent 

Apportionment is the process by which seats in the House of Representa- 
tives are allocated to the several states. Constitutional requirements are 
that every state shall have at least one seat and that distribution of addi- 
tional seats shall be based on the respective numbers within the states. 
Enumeration by a decennial census is provided. Congress has failed but once 
(1920) to reapportion seats among the states after the census was completed. 
Congress may provide for any number of seats with the reservation that the 
total shall not exceed one representative per thirty thousand inhabitants. The 
present total of 435 represents about one per 345,000 people. 

The importance of apportionment is twofold: (1) equitable representa- 

tion in the House of Representatives, and (2) the effect on the election of a 
President since the electoral vote of each state is the apportioned number of 
representatives plus two. Valid apportionment methods can be used with any 
size of the House and results will be consistent with the principle upon which 
the method is based. * To prevent recurrence of the failure in 1920 to reappor- 
tion, "the Reapportionment Act of 1929 set the 'permanent' number of House 
members at 435 and provided for automatic reapportionment in case Congress 

^Laurence F. Schmeckebier, Congressional Apportionment . (Washington, D.C. ; 
The Brookings Institution, 1941), p. v, 2. 
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